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LITERARY GUILD—APRIL SELECTION 


The Chain. 
16,1949. 368p. $3.00. 


Paul Wellman’s third novel on the life of Jericho, Kansas, 
isa mixture of realism, melodrama, and symbolism that is 
sometimes very satisfying in its perception of religious 
values and sometimes very disappointing in its over- 
wrought sentiment. Its purpose is to contrast genuine 
godliness with the artificial pretension to religion of a 
small town steeped in a complacent secularism. This 
picture is presented in an involved but well constructed 
plot joined to some good characterization, a few incredi- 
bilities, an occasional earthiness, and a very readable style 
that sometimes rises to real descriptive power. 


Rev. John Carlisle, new rector of St. Alban’s Episcopal 
Church, is the protagonist. As a consequence of cheap 
labor policies at the packing house owned by the dominant 
vestryman, this once fashionable edifice has become sur- 
rounded by a slum area, Jugtown, from which the wealthy 
parishioners wish to escape by construction of a new 
church in a more attractive area. The young priest un- 
expectedly insists instead that the parish remain where 
it is, to serve the people who need it most, and he dedi- 
cates himself to destroying vicious caste distinctions by 
cultivating a spirit of warm charity among his charges. 


Doubleday. Mar. 


These motives, however, at first only alienate both fac- 
tions. Among the slum-dwellers he is viewed suspiciously 
as a spy for the wealthy, plagued by vandalism, and gener- 
ally shunned. Chief conspirator is Granny Colville, who 
connives with a canned-heat drunk, Pawnee Mawson, to 
involve him in the marital woes of Big Hoob and the 
loose-living wife to whom the man-mountain is blindly 
and jealously devoted. By common sense and saintliness 


the ascetic cleric overcomes all such hostilities and eventu- 
ally wins the devotion of Jugtown’s assorted sccial cast- 
offs. 


Equally hostile are the wealthy people of Jericho: stub- 
bornly despotic Todd Wescott and his sophisticated daugh- 
ter Gilda; Algeria Wedge, efficient editor of The Clarion 
and mother of shiftless Wistart, whose sole evidence of 
animation is his dog-like devotion to Gilda; thrice-di- 
vorced, gaunt, and haughty Mary Agnes Cox of the de- 
partment-store Coxes; prim and proper Sarah Foote, 
widow of the former rector, with her equally stiff and 
mousy daughter Connie; and the strange combination of 
gallantry, egotism, and cold intelligence that is Dr. Mur- 
ray Clifton. The priest’s vow of celibacy protects him 
from conquest while he makes an ally instead of a wife 
out of Gilda, but through her he becomes entangled in the 
complex love affairs that involve most of the others. 


At first there is some casual philandering between Murray 
and Gilda; when she rejects his self-centered hedonism, 
the doctor becomes engrossed in a Pygmalion experiment 
of remaking Connie into a modern woman. He succeeds 
amazingly well, but the object of his diversion learns not 
only to smoke and wear stylish clothes but also to idolize 
her mentor. The rivalry serves to renew Gilda’s interest 
in the doctor as a suitor, and at a drunken party she almost 
sacrifices her divorced chastity to him. Later, Connie’s 
participation in the general promiscuity desperately com- 
plicates her life by pregnancy. Her plea to Fr. Carlisle for 
help in an abortion is rejected, and the same night she 
commits suicide. 


Bearing the public suspicion of paternity, Murray learns 
the wrong of his self-sufficiency in playing God. Gilda, 
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too, sees the cheapness of her rivalry, and thereafter the 
lessons of Fr. Carlisle’s simple piety take root in both of 
them. The cleric’s spiritual influence is further extended 
by his courageous conduct in a tornado that wipes out the 
town and many of its people. Amid the devastation 
even he learns a deeper humility that enriches his work: 
he has been praying for God’s blessing on his own labor 
when he should have prayed for enlightenment in God’s 
will and guidance to serve it. 
The last trump against the rector is a piece of yellow 
journalism by Algeria Wedge’s newspaper. A front-page 
exposé spreads the record of the rector’s youthful disso- 
luteness as a prize-fighter who went to prison for the kill- 
ing of his brother. Forgetful of his heroism in Jericho, a 
mob gathers in frenzied resentment of his supposed hypoc- 
risy. Stones fly, and the priest goes to the hospital with 
a skull fracture that not even Dr. Clifton’s surgery can 
remedy. 
Thus Fr. Carlisle dies, but his death is a martyrdom that 
clinches his victory. The extenuating circumstances in his 
early record become known, and the high example of his 
subsequent penetential years (including a chain welded 
about his waist—an overdone touch) emerges forcibly. 
Algeria editorially apologizes, only to receive more worm- 
wood in discqvery,-of , Gosinie’s pre-suicidal letter of con- 
fession, which explains: the ‘unborn child to have been 
conceived by Wistart Wedge.on the night of the dance 
when both drunkenly felt jilted by their respective mates. 
Wistart and Mazy Agries, whto ire equally worthless, later 
marry. Gilda and, Murray,’ Whs*-have equally learned 
unselftshnicgg, marry. Todd. Wescott leads the re- 
building of Jugtown intd’ atractive homes, and a new St. 
Alban’s rises on the old site as a monument to the deep 
faith, simple goodness, and high principles for which John 
Carlisle gave his life. 
This summary is by no means comprehensive of all the 
actions in the skilfully intricate plot, but Wellman does 
surprisingly well in unfolding the whole array gradually 
and uniformly. None the less, the effect is somewhat dif- 
fuse and the action not always credible. Inadequate mo- 
tivation several times mars the course of events. Such a 
case is seen in Connie’s fornication and suicide, needed for 
the mechanics of plot but contrived so readily as to make 
a lifetime of formation seem as skin-deep as her new cos- 
metics. Even more strained is the melodramatic conclu- 
sion; in it the stoning scene, probably the weakest spot of 
the book, grows out of a reversal of sympathies for meager 
reasons in people who have supposedly learned a deep de- 
votion for the heroism of their victim. To offset these 
defects there is much authentic psychology, a worthy 
theme capably explored, some occasionally distinguished 
prose, and one wholesome characterization that is often 
inspiring even though not always convincing. These effects 
would have been better achieved without the accompani- 
ment of venery, but mature readers should be able to re- 
ceive the profit of the book safely despite that admixture. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * 
Lynde, H.H. The Slender Reed. Crown. Mar. 29, 
$3.00. 


At first glance Madge Fairlie’s 
to be explained by mere surfeit. 


negative personality seems 
A-rich and handsome 
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husband, a charming, intelligent daughter, a large and 
luxurious mansion on Delephant Square, the social heart 
of a midwestern city, servants, cars, social prominence 
might well absorb the elan vital of a woman endowed 
with more moral energy than faded, evasive, not too bright 
Madge Fairlie. How this slender reed, barely able to 
endure life, much less to live and to love, becomes not 
only free and independent but the positive force in the 
happiness of those around her is the theme of a refresh- 
ingly idealistic homily on successful old age. 


Hugo Fairlie wears the mask of a gentleman of distinction 
over a lecherous heart and a sadistic will. Competent in 
business and, in a strictly departmentalized way, ethical 
in financial matters, Hugo literally excoriated Madge by 
his continued infidelities. Hypocritically, he objects to his! 
daughter Margaret’s marriage to Clay Ferguson. Her love 
for Clay, he tells Margaret who has been taught to idolize 
her father, is mere lust, and this poisonous suggestion, fol- 
lowed by his sudden death, almost succeeds in ruining a 
marriage. When Madge Fairlie is liberated from Hugo 
by death she finds security in her older sister Louise with 
whom she travels abroad. Louise marries a convenient 
English bachelor and once again Madge is without a pro- 
tector. Still helpless and irresponsible upon her return to 
the United Staes, Madge Fairlie is stirred to life by the 
depression, the gradual loss of her fortune and the increas 
ing domestic difficulties of Margaret and Clay. She divides 
her wealth with her daughter and tries to live alone. 


While visiting California with a sick friend during the| 
early years of World War II, Madge begins to do simple! 


things for other people. These tiny acts of resolution 
coalesce to a core of stubbornness; Madge summons will 
power to resist her daughter’s insistence that she return 
to live with her. 


comes, step by step, a guide, counsellor and friend to 
strangers and family alike. She saves her daughter’s mar. 
riage “by destroying Margaret’s illusions about her father, 
binds up the wounds of Clay’ s injured pride and, when it 
appears that her son-in-law is becoming too dependent on 
her, loyally renounces their companionship for a job little 
better than that of a servant maid. 


If the floor plan of this book is simple, the rooms are 
elaborately furnished with dialogue which is literate if 
not brisk. Long conversations rather than direct action 
tell the story, a legitimate method considering the age and! 
sex of the principal character. The Slender Reed is not 
without its dramatic scenes, the best of which is the death 
of Hugo Fairlie. Nor does it altogether lack vitality, de 
spite its general domesticity and low blood pressure. It 
primary appeal will be for Dr. Townsend’s clients and 
eldering ladies who need a gentle shot in the arm, but the 
book may be enjoyed by everyone without offense to his 
intelligence or taste. 

Francis X. Connolly, 

Fordham University, 

New York City 


Shulman, Irving. Cry Tough! 
1949. 348p. $3.00. 

This story of a year in the life of young Mitchell Wolf 
former member of a tough neighborhood gang which call 
ed itself the “Amboy Dukes” in Brooklyn’s Brownsvill 
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Instead Madge converts her mansion at! 
Delephant Square into a war-time boarding house and be’ 
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sector, is as much a case history of juvenile delinquency 
and organized crime as it is a novel. That is to say that it 
is as much “reporting” as it is fiction; Mitch and his as- 
sociates are not mere products of an author’s imagination; 
but representative types of the effects of metropolitan 
materialism in a mechanistic age. The story of Mitch is 
the story of too many youngsters who have been caught 
up in the machines that produce slums and permit gang- 
sterism to flourish; their minds and emotions, blinded by 
glamor and the worship of money, become warped; even 
those whose home life is sound and decent often become 
enmeshed beyond their ability to extricate themselves. 
And this story is well told here, with insight and compas- 
sion by Mr. Shulman. Much of the background is, neces- 
sarily, sordid; but there is no obscenity or lubricity, and it 
is this reviewer’s opinion that it would not hurt at least 
the older teen-agers to read it. The story of Mitch is a 
modern parable; and it should help instructively to warn 
young people, and to awaken adults to a greater aware- 
ness of a responsibility the ordinary citizen is too prone to 
shrug off as being beyond his helping to remedy it. 


Mitchell Wolf comes home, hardly twenty years of age, 
from twenty-one months in Elmira Reformatory. He is 
confused, undecided, embittered; and not a little fright- 
ened. The years in the Reformatory had had little real 
effect upon him, save to make him hate the “hygienic” 
smell of disinfectants that seemed to have seeped into his 
His home life was happy enough; but poor. It 
was, furthermore, religious; both his father and _ his 
mother, first generation immigrants from Russia, kept to 
the old faith, worked hard, lived decently and in har- 
mony. But in spite of home influences (parenthetically 
we might ask if the public school atmosphere was respon- 
sible in any way), Mitchell got mixed up with a number 
of the tougher lads in his mean neighborhood; one had 
killed another, and several of them sentenced to varying 
terms on charges of theft and petty crimes. They knew 
most of the elementary techniques of gangsterism. When 
Mitch returns home, he does not know what to do: 
whether to try to get work and live decently in the kind 
of poverty (not real penury) his father and mother know, 
or to take up with the “gang” and try for the quick money 
and the easy life. After months of indecision, he gets a 
job as an apprentice to learn the trade of cutter in the 
garment industry; but even here he is faced with a choice 
between work for “coffee-an’ money” and making “a fast 
buck” in the protection racket. His choice is to be made 
between two girls, too: a decent girl of his own faith, and 
a trollop of none. The fancy goods is high-priced; the 
sturdy fabric can be his for the asking in marriage. His 
fate is that by the time the ultimatum is before him, and 
he is ready to turn to the right, he is too far involved to 
escape from the wrong. His farewell to his mother and 
father, on the eve of a new year in which he will be 
twenty-one, is as affecting and powerful a scene as we 
have come upon in any novel of this type. That most of 
the people in this story are Jewish is testimony to the sin- 
cerity of the author, who will be accused, perhaps, by 
some of his more zealous brethren of being an accessory to 
anti-semitism. There will be, doubtless, some prejudiced 
readers who will take occasion to bolster their bigotry from 
this account; but the honest mind will recognize this novel 
as a statement that mechanical materialism and metro- 
politan anonymity is an enemy of any faith, and a cor- 
tupter of all morality. Cry Tough! adds up to a plea for 
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Cas 
the fundamental honesties and decencies of human life. 
It is, besides, an engrossing story; and shocking. 


R. F. Grady, SJ., 


University of Scranton - 


* * * ‘ 


Mason, F. van Wyck. Cutlass Empire. Doubleday. 
Mar. 9, 1949. 396p. $3.00. 


England, Spain and France were the leading European 
powers in the colonization of the New World. But by the 
middle of the 17th century when colonization had been 
well initiated the three were so weak or were otherwheres 
so deeply committed that they could afford to give but 
scanty attention to the Western World. Hence in the 
Carribbean, where French, Spanish and English interests 
met, there flourished, as at a few other times, the practice 
of piracy. And among the Brethren of the Coast no name 
rang louder, no man was more thoroughly feared than 
Henry Morgan, the Welshman. Incredible daring and 
reckless courage gave him success in rapine, looting and 
the assorted crimes of piracy and the wealth thus gained 
enabled him to retire to respectability as a baronet and 
Governor of Jamaica. F. van Wyck Mason, one of our 
more robust tellers of adventure tales, chooses in this 
novel to depict Morgan in a more respectable light as the 
champion of liberty-loving Englishmen against restriction 
of trade and the religious intolerance of the Spanish. 


Henry Morgan, a squire of Lanrhymny in Glamorganshire, 
was a young cornet of horse engaged in the intrigue pre- 
paratory to the return of Charles II to the English throne. 
Betrayed to and sought by Cromwell’s Roundheads he 
escaped capture by seducing Clarissa Measley and was 
smuggled in an empty wine barrel to a ship sailing for the 
Barbadoes. The ship foundered and he was cast adrift 
to reach eventually a West Indian Island. There he joined 
a party of boucan hunters and barely escaped massacre 
by the Spaniards. Spanish cruelty engendered a violent 
hatred of Spain and Morgan vowed superlative revenge. 
Penniless and without prospects but ambitious, undaunted 
and daring, Morgan joined the pirates at Tortuga and ac- 
quired several small ships before shifting his base to Port 
Royal in Jamaica where Sir Thomas Modyford, the Gover- 
nor, was issuing commissions for Predatory expeditions. 
Mason credits Morgan with a keen strategic mind and a 
superpatriotism which enabled him to see that England 
could never colonize the West Indies successfully unless 
Spanish power were broken and that not by capturing 
Spanish treasure galleons but by smashing Spanish bases 
on the mainland. And so Morgan spent years in gather- 
ing knowledge of Spanish settlements, fortifications and 
troops and then proceeded, illegally and in the face of 
express orders not to violate the peace, to carry out his 
famous raids on Porto Bello, Maricaibo and finally Panama. 


Nothing succeeds like success and so the pirate became 
the respected Jamaican, landowner and official. By this 
time, he had married Mary Elizabeth who built his future 
on sugar and indigo but he still continued his alliance 
with the more passionate Carlotta. In neither his mar- 
riage nor his affairs could Morgan produce an heir for the 
colonial empire he envisioned. This one factor poisoned 
all his successes and nothing but his ambition drove him 
on. After the looting of Panama, Morgan was arrested 
and taken to England where he was kept in simulated 
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4 Weidman 
arrests for months, during which time his fortune was The development of the Politburo, the role of Stalin, brief 
gradualy dissipated, while Charles Stuart diddled the biographies of the current members and candidates, analy- 
Spaniards. Finally, when his fear of Spain lessened, Char- ses of the relationship between the Politburo, the army, 
les knighted Morgan and sent him to Port Royal as Gover- the Cominform, and foreign affairs, comprise the con- 
nor of Jamaica. tents of the book. Anyone who is not a specialist in 
In spite of all Mason’s efforts Morgan remains a predatory Russian history will benefit by reading Stalin @ Co, 
pirate, motivated solely by greed and love of wealth, a anyone who is not a specialist in Russian history should 


criminal who robbed, raped, burned and killed men, read it. 
women, children, religious in contravention of all accepted 
law. No motive of love of liberties or service to sovereign 
can excuse his record. Even the author is forced to admit 
the brutality and bestiality of piratical actions but attempts 
to palliate them with the excuse that life was like that 
in the 17th century. Morality, in all ways, is conspicu- 
ously lacking throughout the book which, as a simple 
adventure-romance, should harm no one but which de- 
serves very little recommendation. 


* * * 


Duranty, Walter. Stalin & Co. 
21, 1949. 261p. $3.00. 
Recurrent rumors of dissension in the Politburo and the 
official “release” of V. M. Molotov from his duties as 
Foreign Minister, again draw the attention of the Western 
peoples to the small, mysterious group of men who sit in 
the Kremlin and arrange the tune to which the Russian 
bear will dance. It is fortunate, therefore, that the dean 
of Russian correspondents, Walter Duranty, presents us 
with Stalin « Co., a study of the men who run Russia—a 
book as timely as today’s newspaper. 


Walter Duranty spent a great part of his mature years as 
Moscow correspondent for the New York Times. In 
Russia, he observed political, social, and economic condi- 
tions with the acumen of the educated journalist; he 
sought interviews with the persistence of a cub reporter 
but, unlike the cub, was amazingly successful in meeting 
most of the present Russian leaders. Admittedly no for- 
eigner knows the Red chieftains well, but it is likely tha 
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Francis X. Gerrity, 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 
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Weidman, Jerome. The Price Is Right. 
Brace. Feb. 17, 1949. 316p. $3.00. 
Jerome Weidman’s latest novel is evidence of a growing 
maturity in still and skill, as a comparison of this with his 
earlier work, What's In It For Me? for example, will 
evince. He is still the best observer and reporter of the 
metropolitan rat-race area, the high-pressure “schlemiel 
and schmoos” society; and he does for the up-and-coming 
strata of business brackets what J. P. Marquand has been 
doing for the scions-of-commerce level. Like Mr. Mar- 
quand, too, Mr. Weidman has a sympathy and fellow- 
feeling for the people who inhabit his hutches of trade, 
and a shrewd understanding of their motivations, with 
the result that they are, with few exceptions, more often 
human than merely humorous, characters rather than 
caricatures. In its total effect, The Price Is Right is an- 
other witness in the trial of materialist standards of living, 
a witness for the prosecution which questions, if it does 
not deny the validity of a conscienceless pursuit of money 
for what it can buy to enlarge the ego. 


* * 


Harcourt, 


Henry Cade is a smart salesman, not entirely sure of him- 
self or his ambitions. He has come from a poverty-chilled 
childhood on New York’s lower-East-Side and has, with 
native cunning and the help of a wealthy friend, “got 
places” in a small syndicating firm, which depends for its 


her foreigner knows them as well as Duranty. 
— ties : y profits largely on one cartoonist and his moronic daily 


The sharp-eared optimists who, after President Truman’s “Strip. Henry was “in the war” in European headquar- 
Kansas City address, detected the faint cooings of the ters. And that is significant only in that it provided the 
dove of peace in the far-distant region beyond the Pripet absence during which his girl-friend, Luise, could jilt him 
Marshes had better steer clear of Stalin « Co.—if they and be the boss’s wife by the time Henry came back to 
wish to preserve their illusions. Mr. Duranty sees no sign peddling and promoting Buzz Wapping’s “comics” and a 
of a split in the Politburo. The Politburo is composed of couple of minor “columns.” Henry’s one wish, so he 
the creatures of Marshal Stalin. All who might oppose thinks, is to get enough money to buy back Luise from the 
him having been eliminated in sundry ingenious ways bogs, sure that she will return to him when he has money 
during the ’twenties and ’thirties. For those who interpret enough. So, when Wapping is “stolen” by a rival syndi- 
the Tito-Cominform squabble as the harbinger of a divi- cater, leaving the firm of Vinnaver and Jaxon facing bank- 
sion in the Politburo, Duranty argues convincingly that if ruptcy, and when, just at this critical hour, Henry man- 
there was an error in judgment, it was not individual or ages to close a tight contract with a suddenly-successful 
factional, but an error on the part of the entire Politburo. rustic philosopher, he bargains his way into partnership, 
Russia is an enigma, a puzzle to which no one man has the, trading the column “Pohl’s Apart” for a quarter of the 
key. Mr. Duranty does not solve the puzzle, but he does stock and a vice-presidency. But he finds that Luise pre- 
bring into sharp focus some of the factors involved. His fers to remain Mrs. Vinnaver, and that he really doesn't 
goal is this: “. . . it should be possible to put our own want Luise any more, and that his partners are selling him 
thinking on a sounder basis, in order to see—and deal out, and that the one who really mattered all the time, 
with—the Russians as they are, rather than as we think after all, was his loyal and loving secretary. There are 
them to be, or think they ought to be.” His theme is the Plenty of shennanigans and a fast-action suspenseful 
Politburo. He makes no distinction between the Russian climax, that is kept well enough under control, to make 
leaders and the Russian people for, according to Mr. Dur- this entertaining reading for adults who can take slick 
anty, the leaders are the Politburo of the Russian Com- social satire with their stories. 
munist Party, the Politburo is Russia, and Communism is R. F. Grady, S.J., 

Russia. University of Scranton 
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‘Muntz, Hope. The Golden Warrior. Scribner. 


jFeb. 28, 1949. 349p. $3.00. 


ln any list of decisive dates ever drummed into the unre- 
ieptive heads of reluctant schoolboys 1066 always holds a 
iplace of honor. And it was a decisive date since it 
lbroought a new culture to England and a new power to 
Ithose conquering Normans who ranged the length and 
breadth of Europe and even into Asia, conquering by 
force or per’ But England had had a culture prior 
to the advent Norman William—there was a lawful 
lovernment, religion flourished, commerce was regulated 
land order of a sort reigned within the land that for years 
had known only terror and bloodshed as Dane and Anglo- 
Saxon struggled for the mastery. But then for years Ed- 
ward the Confessor ruled in peace with the powerful Earls 
Godwin and Leofric holding the reins. Edward, married 
to Edyth, Godwin’s daughter, was childless and had only 
this half-brothers grandson, a feeble boy, to succeed him 
on the throne. Leofric and Godwin eliminated what 
Noman influence had crept in from Edward’s partiality 
but William of Normandy constituted a constant danger 
to English rule. 


Only one man in all England had the ability to rule, the 
‘confidence of the people, success in arms and sagacity sufh- 
cient to preserve English liberties. He was Harold, God- 
win’s son, joined to Edith Swan—meek in common law 
\marriage, a wise and strong man. At first Harold had 
little desire for the throne since it meant parting from 
Edith, whom he loved, but the virus gradually worked 
on him until he bent all his energies (being sincerely con- 
‘vinced that he could be England’s savior) to the task of 
ensuring his succession. He met William in the latter’s 
country and escaped his prison only by taking the famous 
oath to seat William on England’s throne, the oath later 
‘repudiated on the score of having been extracted under 
duress. 


‘Upon Edward’s death Harold was chosen by the Council 
of Earls to succeed him. To gain the crown Harold sacri- 
fced Edith, outlawed his brother Tosti, had given his 
brother Wulfhoth as a hostage to William and, in brief, 
had so balanced himself with various factions that he 
could count few men as trusted friends. Shortly after his 
coronation Harold of Norway and Tosti invaded the 
North but were killed and defeated at the battle of Stam- 
ford bridge as William landed at Pevensey. Followed the 
‘Battle of Hastings, nearly a victory for Harold but ending 
in his death and the Norman Conquest. 


sning. 


Miss Muntz tells a stirring tale of men and events cen- 
tered around Harold and William and she tells it almost 
lin saga style. Both were leaders, both were successful but 
one barely overtopped the other and English history 
lchanged. Of William much has been written, of Harold 
‘less but the present story’s sympathies are clear. Harold 
| was The Golden Warrior, strong, brave, sagacious, person- 
ally charming, religious, the leader, but with several fatal 
‘flaws which eventually resulted in his downfall. In 
general the main course of history is accurately followed 
but only the expert could assess the minor points and 
| overtones which favor the Anglo-Saxons. In the dispute 


between Rome and England the author depicts Hild- 
brand, later Pope Gregory, as a power hungry schemer, 
an ally of the Normans, foully unjust to Harold. 
Picture of pre-Norman England is excellently done and 
the book is suitable for adults. 


The 
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Carr, John Dickson. The Life of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. arper. Feb. 16, 1949. 304p. $3.50. 


Conan Doyle has had only two true successors in the field 
of romantic detective story. One was the great G. K. Ches- 
terton. The other is John Dickson Carr, creator of Dr. 
Gideon Fell and Sir Henry Merivale, and author of that 
incredibly dexterous tour de force in the supernatural, The 
Burning Court. That Mr. Carr is also a biographer of 
parts is demonstrated by his present life of the good Irish 
giant who built his world-famous Tussaud sleuth out of 
such random properties as his own romanticism, odds and 
ends of a medical career, a cricketeer’s first name plus 
the last name of a celebrated American justice, and the 
diagnostic ability of a Scottish professor of medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Carr’s study is superior 
in every respect to Adrian Conan Doyle’s recent idolatrous 
monograph; and in every respect but one—Doyle’s rela- 
tionship to the eccentric medical menage of Dr. Budd—to 
Hesketh Parson’s unauthorized and rather unsatisfactory 
attempt of some years back. 


No literary inventions have given the world more innocent 
pleasure than the Sherlock Holmes canon. Yet these 
sheerly glorious tales have been fobbed off by critics with 
shamefaced praise as if narrative, the most primary of all 
literary gifts, were somehow a negligible quality. Not 
since Saintsbury’s day has a major critic dared to praise 
story as story. (Except, of course C. S. Lewis in his “On 
Stories” written for the Charles Williams Festschrift vol- 
ume published by the Oxford Press only in England; but, 
then, Dr. Lewis whether rightly or wrongly, is considered 
a literary historian more than a critic.) As a result Doyle, 
in respect of story the peer of Stevenson and Dumas, is 
left to the indiscriminate enthusiast who is often, thank 
God, the best bookman of all. There was a blind bard 
once who wrote about a Cyclops in a cave. He would 
have applauded this last Victorian to draw his own epic 
bow of story. So, possibly, would the Aristotle whose 
Poetics established story as superior to character. There 
is, in the last analysis, a fundamental poetry about pure 
story that Doyle attains at least as often as the more con- 
scious prose lyrists of our day. It is unfashionable to main- 
tain such a thesis, I know; but in my book Holmes’ en- 
chanted London streets are much closer to the wine-dark 
sea of godlike Odysseus than are the thoroughfares of 
Joyce’s Ulysses. 


Heraldry, which one might describe as penny-plain here- 
dity turned tuppence-colored through the alchemy of feu- 
day symbol, meant much to the romantic writer who 
could claim descent from an Irish branch of the Walter 
Scott clan. The Celtic magic of Ireland, Britain, Scot- 
land, and, not least, Brittany, flowed in Doyle’s veins; 
and, if an accident, surely a felicitous accident, his bap- 
tismal name was the name of the king who, after his last 
great battle in the West, sleeps in Faéry. No wonder, 
then, that the Edinburgh Briton should have done so well 
with the romance of history in Micah Clarke, Sir Nigel, 
and The White Company, and no less well with the 
humor of history in the incomparable Brigadier Gerard 
stories; and, in Holmes himself, should have added an- 
other paladin, and not the least among these champions, 


to fiction’s Round Table. 


Doyle’s restless imagination went questing in strange di- 
rections: beneath the seas and earth and into the pre- 
historic past when giant iguanadons grazed on his beloved 


| 
| 


Sussex downs. It posted, finally, over the forbidden boun- 
daries. Mr. Carr is very circumspect about his baronet’s 
long and, from any point of view, unhappy career as a 
spiritualist. He has the family to consider; but, if he de- 
nies himself the luxury of stricture, we are not so con- 
strained. Robert Browning, who had the good or bad 
fortune to meet, in Daniel Home, a greater medium than 
Doyle was ever to know, records in his angry masterpiece, 
Mr. Sludge the Medium, the two terrible poles of the 
spiritistic traffic: the bad one of fraud, and the worse one 
of something that, terrifyingly, is not fraud. Speaks the 
thwarted client: 


When my sainted mother spoke 
he verses Lady Jane Grey last composed 
About the rosy bower in the seventh heaven 
Where she and Queen Elizabeth keep house,— 
You made the raps? 


Sludge will not deny the fakery. But he knows some- 


thing else has been at work too. 


It’s truth! I somehow vomit truth today. 
This trade of mine—I don’t know, can’t be sure 
But there was something in it, tricks and all! 


Doyle’s tragedy was that, for him, it was all truth, and 
never tricks. It is neither our duty nor our right to inquire 
into the soul of our fellows, no matter how we should like 
to know just what happened to the Catholicism of the old 
Stonyhurst boy who was, moreover, the nephew of that 
staunch Roman, Punch’s Dicky Doyle. Two things, 
though, might be said without offense. The first, harking 
back to his spiritualism, is Yeats’ wise aphorism: An Irish- 
man cut adrift from his priest is exceedingly speculative. 
The second is a 1912 entry in Conan Doyle’s own com- 
mon-place book: If I live after death, I shall feel no sur- 
prise whatever may confront me as I pierce the shadows. 
Only one thing would amaze me. That would be to find 
that orthodox Christianity was literally correct. 


All in all, whatever his aberrations, there was an ultimate 
innocence and an essential chivalry about the man. What 
if he who amazed us: so often with this lesser solutions 
should have been granted the final happy amazement 
consequent upon the eucatastrophe of the greatest mystery 
ever written, the mystery of Who Rolled Back the Stone? 
Purely personal reactions should not be often obtruded in 
reviews; neither, sometimes, ought they be concealed. I 
have not read a volume with sheerer pleasure these past 
twelve months. But then I have been a Holmesian for 
thirty odd years now; and a votary of Carr for almost 


half that span. 
Charles A. Brady, 


Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York 
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Fountain, Clayton W. Union Guy. Viking. Feb, 


18, 1949. 242p. $2.75. 


Union Guy is more than a biography of the union experi. 
ences of its author. It is the inside story of the foundation| 
of a great union, the United Automobile, Aircraft, and] 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. The writer! 
gives a picture of experiences in the pre-union days, the| 
first struggles of the infant which was later to become al 


giant, and the internal politics of the UAW. 


Mr. Fountain’s own experiences are interesting. For 
while, he was a member of the Communist Party. When| 
he would no longer stand its dictatorship over its fol-| 
lowers, he broke and experimented with various radical] 
movements. Eventually he settled down to the relative 
conservatism of the Reuther faction in the UAW. 


The identical aspects of the rise of Reuther indicate that! 
when the full story is told, if competently done, it will be} 
one of the great biographies of our day. There emerges al 
picture of a real statesman, with principle and vision, 
Reuther combines the old-fashioned virtues of honesty) 
and integrity with a broad awareness of the need for new 
approaches to twentieth-century problems. He is an ideal 
ist, but with enough practical sense to win against the} 
toughest kind of factional union politics. 


The author pays his respects to the Association of Cath-| 
olic Trade Unionists. “Speaking for myself only, I would] 
say that the ACTU has made an important contribution 
to the ousting of Communists and fellow travelers from 
the UAW-CIO leadership” (pp. 194-5). He feels that 
the loyalty of ACTU members to their union is unques-| 
tionable. 


While this is not a major book and suffers from a neces 
sary narrowness of perspective, it has definite value. It is 
interesting and well written. Moreover, it gives a sense of 
reality and directness to union problems, which is absent 
from more scholarly treatises. 


Churc 
ton, 


Last ni 
As such, it is recommended} ston C 


for general reading. ' Actual. 

Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Churck 
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